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philosophical reflection. She urged her countrymen
to banish the unnatural cult of antiquity and to look for
inspiration, not to pagan Greece and Rome, but to
Christian Europe and the rich, colourful Middle Ages,
which the men of the classical period had so consistently
ignored.

Rousseau had already popularised sensibility and
simple or savage life. Mme de Stael collected and
summarised ideas previously ill-defined. Chateaubriand,
appealing in his Genie du Christianisme to the emotions
rather than to the intellect, used all the resources of
his matchless style to show that religion was supremely
attractive and moving. In Rene, a simple tale with a
North American setting, he made a notable contribution
to the romantic novel. Hitherto the troubles of characters
in French fiction had been caused by the existence of
some obstacle, such as convention or parental authority.
But in Rene the man's sorrow was in himself. He was an
idealist, seeking a perfection which he knew he could
never attain and accordingly haunted by a spiritual woe.
He is a strange, unbalanced creature, but psychologically
convincing : far more so, in fact, than the numerous
romantic heroes for whom he served as a pattern.

As yet there has been no word of the drama in this
chapter. This is inevitable. The Romantic movement
affected every form of literature. The drama was the last to
feel its influence, for it had been the highest form of
writing during the classical age and was consequently
the most firmly rooted in tradition. Many books have
been written on the nature and origin of Romanticism
and many efforts made to define it. There is not much
profit in either pursuit, for literary labels can only safely
be applied to lesser writers. In the greatest, artistry
bridges the gulf between the romantic and the realist,
so that there is no fundamental difference.

Nevertheless in France there was a very large output
of purely romantic writing compressed into a com-